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A KEY TO THE SKETCHES. 


Stone Bridge over the Avon River. 
Inn at Stratford-on-Avon, 


River Avon, with church where Shakespeare is buried, in the distance. 


Anne Hathaway’s Cottage. 


2. Home of Shakespeare. 


To climb steep hills requires slow pace at first. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


CRADLE SONG. 
BY M. A. HALEY. 
Sine a song for baby, 
Mother’s dear delight; 
Now the lids are drooping 
Over blue eyes bright. 


Fold the little night-robe 
O’er the dimpled feet, 

And let mother’s fingers 
Hold thine own, my sweet. 


Hear the pretty robins 
On the pine-tree bough, 
Singing to their birdlings, 
“Time to slumber now.” 


See the roses bowing, 
Every little head ; 

Hear them softly sighing, 
“Now ’tis time for bed.” 


In the sky above us 

Stars are shining bright, 
Every twinkle saying 

To my babe, ‘ Good-night.” 


Little moons are singing, 
As they onward sweep 
Through the distant heavens, 
“Sleep, dear baby, sleep.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WHO WON IT? 


BY HELENE H. BALL. 


T was Saturday. The church bells were solemnly 
ringing, amouncing the Lord’s Day to come, 
and the baker was just bringing in the hot rolls 

for Saturday supper. Paul was busy in the back 
kitchen cleaning the boots for Sunday; for this week 
this duty fell to him. 

The kitchen was bright and freshly scrubbed, and 
white sand was strewn ina clean circle around the 
kitehen stove. Eva, the maid, was busy putting the 
last of her copper pans on the stand above the stove, 
and Mitze, the cat, lay purring upon a chair, blinking 
at all the cleanliness about her. 

Suddenly there came a dreaded sound amid this 
peaceful homeliness. ‘Fire! fire!” was shouted 
through the streets. 

Fire! That was a terrible word for this small 
town in Germany; and there was only one hand- 
engine with which the citizens could try to master 
the flames. 

Boots and blacking were thrown aside, and Paul 
was out of the house with a bound. He was nearly 
knocked down by his brother Hugo, who, being 
through with his tasks, was looking after his pets in 
the yard. 
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Both boys ran as for dear life to the little engine- 
house. Their father was there before them, and the 
three were the first to get the engine out. The two 
boys pulled, and their father pushed, and all three 
ran with all their might. When they arrived at the 
burning house, they found a frightened crowd already 
there, each person giving orders to another, so that 
confusion was complete. 

“Form a line!” cried Mr, Maurer. 

His voice sounded far, and Paul and Hugo were 
the first to step into the line. They were immedi- 
ately followed by others, men and boys, until the last 
man ended the line at the little brook flowing several 
rods away. 

Leather and other pails passed from hand to hand 
in quick succession, and were hurried back full, as if 
these human hands made a returning chain. Two 
strong men poured the water into the engine, and 
four others pumped the water into the hose. 

Before, however, all was in working order, the fire 
had quickly spread; and the people to whom the little 
house belonged were standing in the street wringing 
their hands, and looking in dumb misery upon the 
destruction of their all. 

Then suddenly there appeared a head at the upper 
window, — such a pretty head, all one mass of light 
curls; one could just see a doll’s head beside it. 

“Minchen!” cried the mother. ‘ Minchen, my 
Minchen, she will perish!” 

With these words she rushed toward the door; but 
strong arms kept her back, for the flames were 
already pouring from the lower windows. 

“Tt is too late!” the people cried. 

But before any one knew it, Paul had jumped right 
into the engine-tub, dived under the water, and disap- 
peared through the doorway, leaving the drip of water 
where he had walked. It was only a minute or two, 
but it seemed an eternity to the people outside, when 
he again appeared, carrying the child, covered with 
his big working-apron, in his arms. The moment he 
came to the air, he fell to the ground. 

The house could not be saved; but willing hands 
and kind hearts were ready to help the people who 
had nothing left. Minchen lost only a few locks. 
Her doll, for which she had run into the burning 
house, was whole; but poor Paul— 

In the second story of the house, over the kitchen 
which we have already described, our young hero 
lay, pale, his face drawn with pain; both hands were 
closely bandaged. Poor Paul! you will not win the 
prize, of a journey to Switzerland, for your herba- 
rium, for it lacks much of being completed. 

The boy had been very busy in gathering the herbs 
for a prize competition to be held three weeks later; 
and he was in a fair way to win it. Brother Hugo, 
too, was trying for the prize. But now Paul lay 
there sick and helpless. 

Tt was the Monday after the fire. Sunday the 
pastor of the church in which Paul’s family wor- 
shipped had preached a most impressive sermon on 
the heroism of our friend; and as most of the schol- 
ars in his school went to the same church, naturally 
every one of them had been there to hear it. 

When the clock in the schoolhouse struck eight, 
every scholar in Panl’s class was in his seat. The 
principal walked up the aisle to his desk, and the 
whole school rose for morning deyotion. A short 
prayer was said by the teacher and scholars. Then 
the principal spoke : — 

“As our hearts are too sad to rise up in singing 
our accustomed hymn, we will ask our dear Father in 
heaven to bless him who, in love for God and man, 
risked his own life to save another. May He in his 
almighty love and power restore him to us; and may 
his deed be an example to us all.” 

All heads were bowed, and anany a sob was heard. 
Ordering the class to be seated, he continued : — 

“My dear scholars and friends, it is needless to 
say more about this heroic act. Almost all of you 
saw what was done, and how it was done. But 
there is one point which I wish to lay before you. 


: | 
Other Sunday. 


Paul Maurer was, like almost all of you, a competitor 
for the prize. He cannot compete now; for the hands 
of the best penman in my school are so burned and 
disfigured that at the best it will be months before 
they will be ready even for common writing, so that 
he cannot for a long time think of trying to do the 
fine print for the competition. I will not say what 
should be done, but I shall be glad to hear to-morrow 
morning what you would like to suggest.” 

Ten o’clock recess found the boys standing in 
groups in the play-ground. . There were about six 
boys in each group, and all were talking seriously. 

“Well,” said Willie Meier, “I will not compete, 
for I should think myself mean if I were to win the 
prize.” 

“So should I,” said Johann Hartmann, “for now 
that Paul cannot compete I should have a fair chance 
of winning; but I could not enjoy one moment of 
the trip, thinking all the time of that brave fellow 
who ought to have taken it, and who lost it by risk- 
ing his life for another. No, boys, let us think of 
some other way; for if we donot compete, then Paul 
will be sorry for us all.” 

Let us leave this group, and listen to what Hugo 
Maurer is saying to his teacher, who with two others 
is walking up and down the play-yard. The prin- 
cipal is a few steps behind, and Hugo walks with 
him. 

“No, sir,” he was just saying, “I could not com- 
pete now with my poor brother, and I beg you to 
take my name off the list. I could not even finish 
the collection; for every time that I looked at the 
herbs, the picture of my brother sinking down of 
exhaustion from his fight with the flames would come 
before me.” ; 

“T believe you, my boy,” said the rector, “and I 
honor your decision; but wait until to-morrow morn- 
ing, when I shall hear the result of this consultation 
among your school-fellows. Now I give you leave to 
go home for to-day to be with your brother. Good- 
by ; and tell him, if he is able to hear, that my heart 
is with him, and that my blessing will always be his.” 

Thus Hugo went home, to find his brother looking 
for him, and ready to greet him with a smile. 
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Three weeks have passed; and our hero sits in a 
shaded arbor before the door. About him are his 
playmates, and he hears for the first time of the deci- 
sion made by his class. 

“Of course, Paul,” says Willie, “we all knew that 
you would be sorry not to have us try for the prize; 
for a journey to Switzerland is a thing we all long 
for,” 

“And,” cried Anton Behrens, who is rather im- 
pulsive in his spéech, “we also knew that you would 
have won the prize if you had not been prevented. 
We have made a decision,’ —of course all the boys 
were proud that they had made a decision for once, — 
“and to-morrow you will hear about it.” 

To-morrow came. The schoolroom had a festive 
look, for flowers were on the desk, and chairs were 
on the platform for the visitors of the day. The 
scholars were long since in their seats, and all were 
expectantly waiting. 

The visitors, mostly parents and people of authority 
in the town, had taken their respective seats; but 
still the exercises did not begin, When the door 
again swung open, there was a sudden hush. 

It was Paul who now entered, leaning on the arm 
of his father, and followed by his mother, sister, and 
Hugo. The whole school rose, as if to welcome some 
high personage. ‘The master left his desk, and, meet- 
ing Paul half-way in the aisle, he conducted the boy 
to his seat. But it was not his usual seat, at the 
head of the class, quite without flowers; for this 
one was fairly covered with wreaths and bouquets, 
the loving tributes of his classmates. ‘Tears were in 
Paul’s eyes when he bowed his thanks. 

Then the rector rose for morning devotion; and 
after that was over, and the pastor of the church had 
given his blessing to all, the name of the prize- 
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winner was uncovered. There before the boy’s dazed 
eyes hung against the wall, all wreathed in evergreen, 


the name, — Pie 
a aurer. 


The prize was justly won; for, with permission of 
the rector and of the lady who had offered this tour 
through Switzerland in the company of herself and 
her husband, the boys, one and all, had decided to 
take out any plants that they had added beyond the 
point where Paul had stopped, so making the 
competition an altogether fair one. 


Method is the hinge of business, and there is no 
method without order and punctuality. 
Hannau More. 


THE MINUTES. 


We are but minutes—little things, 
Each one furnished with sixty wings, 
With which we fly on our unseen track, 
And not a minute ever comes back. 


We are but minutes — yet each one bears 
A little burden of joys and cares. 
Patiently take the minutes of pain — 
The worst of minutes cannot remain. 


We are but minutes — when we bring 

A few of the drops from pleasures spring, 
Taste their sweetness while we stay — 

It takes but a minute to fly away. 


We are but minutes — use us well, 

For how we are used we must one day tell ; 

Who uses minutes has hours to use — 

Who loses minutes whole years must lose. 
: Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


QUEER CATS. 
BY MABEL GIFFORD. 


AM sure you will all agree with me that the dear 
domestic cat is queer ; but there are other queer 
cats that maybe you have not thought about. 

There is the fierce wild-cat, that we have seen in 
pictures, and there are other wild-cats not fierce at 
all, — pussy-willows (of course pussies are cats), and | 
catkins, that swarm over the birch and hazel-trees. 
Then there are the winter cats. Pussy-willows are 
winter cats. You will find them snugly wrapped, 
every one in its little red blanket Watch, and note, 
if you can, when the first brave pussy unpins its 
blanket and peeps out in its white fur coat. I know 
a little girl who found one at Christmas. The red 
blanket had disappeared, and all she saw was a 
jaunty brown cap on this queer little pussy’s head. 
In February pussy-willows are plenty. 

Another winter cat I have discovered is a vegetable 
eat-erpillar. You will find this kind on the pin-ball 
bush that grows in the hedge-rows. They are curled 
up, holding on tightly, as if they feared the wind 
would catch them, or Jack Frost would bite them. 
They are about the gray color of the bush, and are 
full of eyes. 

Many of you are acquainted with the cat-o’-nine- 
tails, who holds up his head so high, and likes to 
stand-in the water on one foot, like the stork. But 
do you know how he looks when he first begins te 
grow? And do you know what becomes of him 
when he bursts his snug brown coat and tosses his 
silken vest in shreds into the air? Don’t you think 
he must have “lost his head,” as they say, to throw 
away his clothes just when cold weather is coming 
on? This is the way of it: he goes down under- 
ground to his winter home, where he finds a tiew 
suit; so the winds are welcome to his old worn-out 
clothes. Next spring he will throw off his winter 
clothes and come up to be fitted for a new spring 
suit. 
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Cat-o’-nine-tails is not so neighborly as some cats. 
He likes retirement and — water ; indeed, he greatly 
prefers water to milk. 

Cat-aract is another wild-cat, and the most beautiful 
of all the cats. It is next to the largest cat you will 
find, and has the sweetest voice. 

Cat-acomb, the dictionary will tell you, is a most 
dismal cat, and you will like it the least of all, unless 
it be the cat-amount, who is so fierce you never 
would want to meet him. 

Cat-astrophe has something the nature of the cat- 
amount, — you never know where he is lurking until 
he falls upon you. 

Cat-acoustics, is a cat with a very long name. It 
is a scientific cat. It is a very useful cat when one 
is thoroughly acquainted with it. 

Cat-aplasm is a very serviceable cat, though not 
much admired. This cat is a valued friend and assist- 
ant of the nurse and the doctor. 

Cat-alepsy is a most ill-looking cat, always out of 
health. We are inclined to be afraid of this cat, 
though it is not wild. 

Cat-alogue is a cat of great importance. A most 
methodical cat, though apt to be tiresome, like all 
methodical creatures. The most remarkable thing 
about this cat is its length; it is the longest cat in the 
world. 

Cat-arrh is the most common of any of the cats 
except the domestic cat. It thrives best in damp 
localities. It is a very disagreeable creature, disliked 
by all, 

Cat-call is an interesting cat, as you may infer from 
its name. It is fond of serenading unappreciative 
audiences, and is ready to be engaged for open air 
solos or concerts for any hour of the night and all 
seasons of the year. 

Cat-echism is not to be trifled with, and we all like 
his purr better than his claw. When he mews he 
means business, and you had best pay good attention 
to what he has to say. 

Cat-echu is a foreigner, all the way from India, 
and it won’t do to pet him too much. 

Cat-egory is sometimes a very orderly cat, and then 
again he is into all sorts of mischief. 

Cat-enation is a cat of considerable importance, 
full of joints, and always in good condition. 

Cat-optrics is another scientific cat, and it has eyes 
like rainbows. It can see in the dark; and the best 
of it is, that it is such an unselfish and amiable cat, 
it helps others to see. Our “specs” would do us no 
good if cat-optrics did not lend a helping eye. 

Now I have come to the queerest cat of all, cat- 
echumen; and that is yourself, my dear. 

You may meet many other queer cats in your life’s 
journey, and other queer animals. There’s horse- 
radish and cow-ard, rat-tle, dog-gerel, and many 
others. It is a good idea to make acquaintance with 
as many as you meet of them. 

You might have a fine exhibition some day if you 
would go a-hunting and secure a collection of these 
creatures. Winter is a good time for this kind of 
hunting. You don’t need to set traps for them, and 
guns are no good. What you want to do is to find 
out where they live. Once you have surprised them 
in their homes, just catch on and hold on tight, 

Mr. Webster and Mr. Worcester both have a fine 
menagerie, where all these cats may be seen. If you 
think of making a collection, I advise you to examine 
these sources before starting out. 

Some of the cats you may find in that great jungle 
- called “ Geography.” Youall know how to get there. 

Some of the cats we should prefer not to see, and 
some would require considerable ingenuity to be 
made presentable. 

You may find all these cats, and more, in your 
“ Alphabet’s Bewitched.” In the game of “twenty 
counts ” cats may be used instead of a letter, using 
all parts of speech to make variety. 

Here are cats enough to keep you busy more than 
one winter eyening, so good-bye, little cat-echumen, 
queerest and dearest cat of all. 


Every Other Sunday. 
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Devote each day to the object then in time, and 
every evening will find something done. Gowrny. 


NOTHING. 


I askep a lad what he was doing. 
“Nothing, good sir,” said the to me, 
“ By nothing well and long pursuing, 
Nothing,” said I, “you ll surely be.”’ 


There ’s nothing great, there’s nothing wise, 
Which idle hands and minds supply ; 

Those who all thought and toil despise, — 
Mere nothings live, and nothings die. 


A thousand thoughts are not a feather 
When in a sum they all are brought; 
A thousand idle lads together 

Ayre still but nothings joined to naught. 


And yet of merit they will boast, 

And sometimes pompous seem, and haughty ; 

But still *t is ever plain to most 

That nothing boys are mostly naughty. 
: Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ROBBIE AS A CRITIC. 
BY SIRRAH. 


AMMA, I can dress myself all alone, — back 
buttons and all! Don’t Aunt Mary want me 
to stay with her? She said, ‘as soon as 

Robbie can dress himself.’” 

“But, Robbie, your aunty has n’t time to stay with 
you and amuse you, as I do; she is busy writing, and 
a good many times you would be left alone to amuse 
yourself, and you know you do sometimes get into 
mischief !”. 

This was a tender point, and for a moment the 
little boy was silenced; then, laying his hand on his 
mother’s knee and looking up coaxingly, he said: 
“But, mamma, its always ‘Dick and Robbie,’ or 
‘Robbie and Dick,’ —’haps if Robbie was off at Aunt 
Mary’s, there would n’t be any mischief at all.” 

Mamma was not at all convinced, but she pretended 
to be quite overpowered by the argument, and agreed 
to write and ask if Aunt Mary wanted a visit from 
her little nephew. Later in the day, when Dick was 
insisting on his own way, despite his mother’s orders, 
Robbie was heard to exclaim: “ Oh, Baby, you ought 
to ’suade mamma, and then you could do it!” 

As Aunt Mary was very glad to have the little boy, 
it was arranged that he should spend a week with 
her, and early on Monday morning he went in town 
with brother Willie, who was to leave him in 
Street, on his way to school. Funny little notes came 
from the city, written from Robbie’s dictation. The 
first announced, that he wasn’t going to be a con- 
ductor (that had been his ambition in life), but a 
penner (Robbie’s name for an author). Aunt Mary 
had bought him a copy-book, and as soon as he could 
“fill up paper like aunty,’ he was going to get 
mamma a beautiful house, and buy Dick a lot of 
candy. 

“The child is wonderfully good,” wrote Aunt Mary, 


» “and no trouble. As to mischief, I can’t see how you 


can think him mischievous, —he is the pink of pro- 
priety. His great pleasure is to watch me write, and 
as he is very quiet, I let him sit in the room while I 
copy my articles.” 

Mamma smiled as she read, and wondered if 
Robbie could really keep out of mischief for a whole 
week. It did not seem possible, — but he did, appar- 
ently, for he was asked to stay another week. He 
sent glowing letters home about the delights of 
Broadway, and the many treats he enjoyed. 

“A piece of everything nice is put by for Dick,” 
wrote Aunt Mary; “and I smiled last night as -I 


looked at the collection. Half-sticks of candy, and 
peanuts, — which, to save space, have been shelled; 
pieces of cake,—getting very stale; and even a saucer 
of ice-cream, which he coaxed to ‘just try’ to keep.” 

It was on Thursday of the second week that 
Robbie, hearing the postman’s whistle, ran down the 
stairs to bring Aunt Mary her mail,—a task he 
delighted in. 

“ Here’s a returned article,” said he soberly, which 
made Aunt Mary laugh in spite of her disappoint- 
ment. But when she opened the large envelope, her 
face changed. Was this blotted, disfigured thing her 
carefully written review? After many efforts, she 
had succeeded in pleasing a very “ difficult ” editor, 
and this was the second review she had sent him, — 
what did his note mean? ‘I cannot trouble myself 
to decipher such a mutilated manuscript. I suppose 
you have left it about; evidently small fingers have 
been at work; but you need not copy it, as I] have 
accepted another review in its place.” 

“Robbie!” said Aunt Mary in such a sharp voice 
that the little boy started; “ Robbie, did you scribble 
up this article ?” 

The child flushed. “I wanted you to get more 
money, and then there were so many bare spots. 
You said they paid for the writing and not for the 
paper, so I put in a little more.” 

“ When in the world did you doit? Oh, I think 
I know! Didn’t I go off in a great hurry last 
Thursday, and leave this in an envelope on the 
table 2” 

“Yes—I was learning, you know, Aunt Mary — 
I was trying to bea‘ penner, and I thought I’d just 
see if my ‘article’ was like yours; and when I saw all 
those bare spots, and all the places down the sides, I 
thought I’d help you.” 

Aunt Mary looked over the manuscript carefully. 
In every “bare spot”’ there were printed letters, or a 
very good imitation of “running hand,” while here 
and there a big blot had fallen from the “ penner’s ” 
implement of labor. 

“ But did you think the blots were a help?” 

Robbie hung his head. ‘“ I—I knowed they were 
bad, and I meant to tell you, Aunt Mary —I truly 
did. But I put the article back in the cover (envel- 
ope), and when I looked for it, to show you, it was 
gone, and I—” Robbie thought it safest to ery at 
this point, and he boo-hooed well. Aunt Mary could 
not stand his tears. 

“There, there, Robbie! don’t cry! I suppose I 
ought to have explained; but when you asked me the 
other day if I got paid for the writing and not the 
paper, I just said ‘ Yes,’ ina hurry. Now that Robbie 
knows that he has lost Aunt Mary a deal of money 
by touching what didn’t belong to him, I think he 
will be more careful, won’t he ?” 

Robbie promised, but his ambition as to “penning” 
was all gone. Playing “with articles” was an un- 
pleasant remindér after that, and he begged hard 
that aunty “would n’t tell.” The dear aunty promised ; 
but now that Robbie has come of age, and even had 
two poems published, she has his permission to tell 
of his first efforts at criticism. 


Ir was little Mamie to whom an aunt brought two 
dollies: “One for you, Mamie, and the other for Bess. 
Now which will you take?” Here was indeed a 
problem for the infant mind,—one a large flaxen- 
haired doll with lovely blue eyes, and the other a 
little beauty who had learned to go to sleep. The 
little one found a decision difficult, and she hugged 
up both dolls and delayed her verdict. Always 
through the afternoon, she “ did n’t know” which to 
choose, and a chance visitor found her still in in 
decision. The visitor loved dollies and would like to 
play with them: “would Mamie let her look at 
them?” During the transfer one of the dolls fel] 
to the floor with a crash, and in an instant came the 
response, “Ouve bwoken Bess’s doll.” Could adult 
intellect more quickly work ? — The Happy Thought. 


’ 
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JESUS AT THE HOME IN BETHANY. 
(MARTHA AND MARY.) 


For Every Other Sunday. 
CURLY ; OR, ROBBIE’S 


BY ADA RUSSELL. 


OBBIE sat at dinner with his mamma. He 
R seemed to be enjoying his nice sausage, of 
which he was very fond. 

Presently a familiar scratching and a little whine 
outside the door attracted Robbie’s attention. 

“(), mamma, that’s Curly. May I let him come 
in?” 

“No, dear. He lives at Mr. Brown’s, and we have 
two dogs to feed;and you know you want to keep 
the two little kittens, Spotty and Stripe, you found 
out in the woodpile. We cannot afford to feed any 
more animals, ” 


TRAMP. 


Robbie looked very sober. 

By and by his mamma observed he had not fin- 
ished his sausage. 

“Fat your dinner, love.” 

“T’ve finished, mamma. 

“Yes, dear.” 

Robbie climbed down, and walked over to the fire. 
He stood looking soberly out at the fast falling snow. 
The scratchings and whinings had taken themselves 
off to the back door. 

His mamma soon rose and tapped a little bell. 
A servant entered, and began to clear away the re- 
mains of the dinner. 


May I be excused ?” 


“You may leave Robbie’s plate just as itis. He 
can have it for lunch,” said mamma to the servant. 

Rob colored, but said nothing. 

The servant soon left the room. 

“Mamma,” said Robbie, “ may I do what I please 
with my lunch?” 

“Of course, dear,” said the busy mother, scarcely 
heeding what he said. 

Robbie left the room at once 

Soon after, mamma heard a thumping and pound- 
ing going on out in the shed. 

She went to the kitchen, and looking out, saw 
Robbie bending over a large box, from which he was 
cleaning the snow. He then lined the box with 
straw, and, turning it up on one side, he placed the 
“Junch ” in one end, and invited Curly, who stood an 
interested spectator, to come and help himself. 

Curly needed no second bidding. At this point 
mamma left, murmuring to herself, “ Dear unselfish 
little fellow!” 

Robbie came in, with red cheeks and bright eyes. 

“Q, mamma, you can’t guess what I’ve been 
doing!” 

Mamma smiled. 
Curly. 

“Well, you see, dear,” said mamma, in apology, 
“we have two kitties and two doggies in the family 
now.” 


Then Robbie told her about 


“Q, yes, mamma, they are in the family! But 
Curly is a sort of tramp; and you know you never 
turn tramps away hungry.” 

Mamma felt justly rebuked. 

It is needless to say that Curly had a bed and food 
all that winter. 


LEARN YOUR LESSON. 


You ’tr not learn your lesson by crying, my man, 
You ’I] never come at it by crying, my man; 

Not a word can you spy 

For the tear in your eye; 
Then set your heart to it, for surely you can. 


Tf you like your lesson, it ’s sure to like you, 

The words then so glibly would jump into view ; 
Each one to its place 
All the others would chase, 

Till the laddie would wonder how clever he grew. 


You ll-cry till you make yourself stupid and blind, 
And then not a word can you keep in your mind ; 
But cheer up your heart, 
And you’ll soon have your part, 
For all things grow easy when bairns are inclined. 
Alexander Smart, 
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PENELOPE BOOTHBY. 


him, the pretty child in the 
big chair near by, and a 
large dog in the foreground. 

Children always liked to 
visit the famous artist. 

“Sir Joshua Reynolds 
is the same all the year 
round,” Dr. Johnson once 
said of him. So we can 
fancy how kind the sunny- 
tempered man always was 
to his little guests. He had 
many ways to win their 
confidence and affection. 
He told them stories, he 
showed them tricks, he gave 
them rides on his foot, 

One of his biographers 
tells of meeting an old man 
who, when a child, had sat 
for a picture to the great 
painter. He recalled even 
then a device by which Sir 
Joshua secured his good 
behavior, — giving him a 
ride on his foot, and promis- 
ing him another if the sit- 
ting were satisfactory. 

No doubt little Penelope 
found her visits at the studio 
especially delightful, since 
she was one of the artist’s 
favorites. Perhaps she some- 
times met the “ Strawberry 
Girl” there, — Offy Palmer, 
—who was at that time no 
longer a little girl, but a 
beautiful young lady. 

Although Sir Joshua con- 
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FAMOUS PICTURES OF CHILDREN. 
No. VIII. — Penelope Boothby. 
BY EVELYN S. FOSTER. 


O doubt some of my young readers fancy that 

N people of talent, like the artist who painted 

the beautiful picture we have to-day, have an 

easy time in this world, winning success and fame 
with little effort. 

I have told you what Sir Joshua Reynolds said 
about study and hard work being necessary for an 
appreciation of the fine paintings of the old masters. 
I have told you what that study and hard work cost 
the artist. Listen to another of his sayings: “Those 
who are determined to excel must go to their work 
morning, noon, and night, and will find it to be no 
play ; but, on the contrary, very hard labor.” 

This is what the painter of our lovely Penelope 
Boothby said to his pupils. It is just as true now as 
it was when it was spoken, — over one hundred years 
ago,—and applies to many other things one would 
like to do as well as to painting. 

As Sir Walter Scott, years later, loved little Mar- 
jorie Fleming, and found in her company a pleas- 
ure and rest, so Sir Joshua Reynolds loved pretty 
Penelope Boothby, and delighted to have her near 
him. 

A good many years ago the “St. Nicholas” pub- 
lished a charming sketch of Sir Joshua and his friend 
Penelope, which told of a time when the child was 
lost, and found at last by her anxious mamma and 
Aunt Hester, at Sir Joshua’s, asleep in the big studio 
chair. Her nurse, Joan, had often taken her to visit 
the artist; but once, when her nurse was ill, the child 
wandered away alone from her London home, and 
through the labyrinth of city streets found her way 
to her friend. 

A picture illustrates the sketch, showing the famous 
painter at work, with paintings and statues around 


sidered the “ Strawberry 
Girl” his greatest picture, many who admire his 
works think this portrait of little Penelope as beau- 
tiful. The child is seated out of doors. She is 
dressed in a quaint, old-fashioned costume; she has 
odd mitts on her hands, and wears a large mob cap, 
which has given the painting its name of “Child in 
the Mob Cap,’—a name by which it is as well 
known as by the name of Penelope Boothby. 

This picture must have been very precious to the 
sorrowing parents of the little girl, for she died in 
her eighth year. 

Her father, Sir Brooke Boothby, was a writer. 
Two of his books were memorials of his daughter: 
“Tears to Penelope” and “Sorrows Sacred to the 
Memory of Penelope.” It would be pleasant to look 
into these old books, and to read about the demure 
little girl of our picture; but after long searching I 
failed to find a copy of either. 

Sir Brooke also wrote some fables and satires, 
chiefly translations. These were published after 
Penelope’s death ; but I fancy some of them, at least, 
were written long before, and repeated to the little 
girl by her fond father. When they appeared in 
print, the critics did not receive them kindly ; but no 
doubt the little daughter thought them beautiful. I 
saw some of them to-day. The librarian of a large 
city library found the book for me. It had been 
packed away in the loft. AsTI read it, I thought of 
the pretty Penelope listening, and I fancied her 
favorite story was the one about “The Angler and 
the Little Fish,” beginning, — 


‘¢ An angler a small salmon caught, 
Who with much earnestness besought 
That he would let her go. Says she: 
‘What can you do with such as me ? 
Next year, when grown a little bigger, 
T in your bag might make a figure.’”” 


Although the books of Sir Brooke Boothby, and 
even his very name, are apparently almost forgotten, 
the picture of his daughter seems to grow more and 
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more valuable with the years. In 1851 it was sold 
for two hundred and ninety guineas, and a few weeks 
later for one thousand one hundred guineas. 

Sir Joshua claimed that all children are naturally 
graceful in their positions and gestures. His pictures 
illustrate this belief, for he represented them in 
many natural attitudes, that artists before him had 
never thought of. 

His portraits show the character as well as tho 
features and forms of the sitters; and while truthful 
represented people at their best, when the good 
thoughts and good impulses were uppermost. He 
cared little for a portrait that did not show the spirit 
behind the face. He said he could soon teach any 
boy whom chance might throw in his way, to paint 
a mere likeness. 

Those of my young readers who haye an opportu. 
nity to visit the Museum of Fine Arts at Boston, can 
see an original painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds, the 
portrait of a child, Miss Louisa Pyne. Its colors are 
dimmed by age, but it still retains much of its old- 
time grace and beauty. 


THEY DIDN’T THINK. 
PH@BE CARY. 


Once a trap was baited 
With a piece of cheese. 
It tickled so a little mouse 
Tt almost made him sneeze ; 
An old rat said,“ There ’s danger 
Be careful where you go!” 
“Nonsense,” said the other, 
“T don’t think you know!” 
So he walked in boldly — 
Nobody in sight ; 
First he took a nibble, 
Then he took a bite; 
Close the trap together 
Snapped as quick as wink, 
Catching mousey fast there, 
’ Cause he did n’t think. 


, 


Once’a little turkey, ~ 
Fond of her own way, 
Would n’t ask the old ones 
Where to go or stay ; 
She said, “I’m not a baby, 
Here I am half-grown ; 
Surely, I am big enough 
To run about alone!” 
Off she went, but somebody 
Hiding saw her pass; 
Soon like snow her feathers 
Covered all the grass. 
So she made a supper 
For a sly young mink; 
* Cause she was so headstrong 
That she would n’t think. 


Now, my little children, 
You who read this song, 
Don’t you see what trouble 
Comes of thinking wrong ? 
And can’t you take warning 
From their dreadful fate 
Who began their thinking 
‘When it was too late ? 
Don’t think there ’s always safety 
Where no danger shows, 
Don’t suppose you know more 
Than anybody knows; 


But when you ’re warned of ruin, 
Pause upon the brink, 

And don’t go under headlong, 
> Cause you did n’t think, 


Lovely flowers are the smiles of God’s goodness. 
WILBERFORCE. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
AN OBJECT LESSON. 
BY ISABELLE H, FITZ. 


Take your blocks, my dearie, 
Stand them in a row, 

Just a space between them, 
As you see me — 80, 

Now in playful fancy 

Think the first a frown, 
Touch it with your finger, — 
What — they all go down ? 


Once again, my dearie, 
Right the stricken pile ; 

And to change the fancy, 
Think the first a smile. 

Now! Again they’ve fallen! 
What is that you say ? 
“Smiles or frowns will follow 
Where one leads the way.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BRIGHT DAYS. 
In two Parts. — Part II. 
BY L. M. COOKE. 


pairs of feet had trudged about, and three 

little pairs of hands had busied themselves 
with the moving from the planing-mill to the farm- 
house where Mamma Ford lived when a little girl. 

One would suppose that the owners of these feet and 
hands would be quite ready for an early bed-time, 
but when mamma called they were peeping through 
the bars into the barnyard, waiting to see Dennis 
milk. 

“O, mamma, do let us stay!” they cried. 

And good-natured Dennis said: “If you’re willing, 
mum, Ill sind them in whin I’ve filled the tin cups 
with the warm milk they ’re afther wanting.” 

How good the milk tasted, and how interested they 
were in looking at the cows, some of which had their 
bossies with them! In an outer yard they could see 
a flock of sheep huddled together for the night. 
Ernest began loudly to declaim, — 


aes the early dawn of a May-day three little 


“Lazy sheep, pray tell me why 
In the pleasant fields you lie, 
Nipping grass and daisies ?”’ 


when Dennis interrupted, — 

‘Now you childers go into the house as quick as 
ever you can go, or I’ll niver spake a good word for 
you agin whin your ma comes for you.” 

So in they ran, and very quickly were in their beds, 
dreaming of the good times in store for them. 

“Hurry up, girls,” called Ernest the next morning; 
I’m going out to look around the barn, and you can 
come too.” 

The cows were turned out to pasture, the horses 
were out at work, so the way was clear = the 
children to go where they liked. 

And what fun it was, running and tumbling over 
the hay, jumping from the high mows to the low 
ones, looking for eggs in all sorts of possible and 
impossible nests ! 

The little fluffy, cunning chicks, which would not 
stand still to let Trude and Grace touch them, might 
have held their attention all the forenoon, but that 
Ernest called to ‘come and see the geese and ducks 
in the pond.” 

“ And let’s follow this brook,” said he, “and see 
where it goes.” 

“Oh, see the pretty flowers! Let’s pick some for 
mamma ;”’ and ‘Trude tried to step across the brook, 
to where a bed of lady’s-delights were partly hidden 
under the leaves. 

Trude! She did not step so far as she 
her foot slipped, and down into the water 


Poor 
intended ; 
it went. 


“There, now, don’t cry,” said Ernest; “ your foot 
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isn’t very wet, I guess. Ill get. the flowers for yon, 
and then I’m going to build a dam across here, if 
you and Grace will bring me the stones.” 

Very willingly the little girls filled their aprons 
with as large and as heavy stones as they could hold; 
and Ernest was just completing a very well-built dam 
when mamma came upon the scene, A yery much 
bedraggled little company was led home to be dried 
and reproved. 

After a week or two Ernest and Trude began to go 
to school in the red schoolhouse a mile away. This 
left Grace alone a good share of the day. No, I 
should not say alone,—for were not Borinda, her 
doll, and Frisk, her kitten, always with her? After 
a time Woolly, a lamb who had been brought up at 
the house: because his mamma had died, joined the 
little group, and a merry company they made. 

“Now, Borinda,” Grace would say, “you stay in 
my arms, for you’re not strong enough to walk, you 
know, and Frisk will follow me, and Woolly will 
follow Frisk. There, now we’ ll go to feed the chicks 
and on to the pond to see the geese, and then well 
pick some flowers for mamma.” 

Cousin Hal, who was at the farm very often with 
his snap-shot camera, took a “view” of this proces- 
sion, headed by Grace, who stood giving corn to two 
geese directly in front of her. “Oh, What a Goose!” 
cousin Hal labelled the picture. 

Cousin Hal found many fine pictures about the 
farm.. The house stood on a hill facing a deep green, 
velvety meadow; through the meadow flowed a 
broad, shining river, while beyond the river lay low 
ranges of hills, growing ever higher and higher, until 
in the distance they seemed to meet the sky, 

It was a pretty sight, too, in haying-time, to see 
the meadow with its groups of busy hay-makers; 
some cutting the grass, some raking and tossing it, 
others spreading and raking again, until at last it 
came out “made,” ready for loading and storing in 
the barns. 

It was a gala time for Ernest, for not only was he 
allowed to take the lunch to the men, but also to ride 
home in great state on the lofty loads. 

With envious eyes the little girls looked on from 
a distance, comforted somewhat by the promise of 
Uncle Alf, that they should have.a haying of their 
own, near the house, when this greater one was 
finished. 

“Ernest! Grace! come here, quick!” excitedly 
cried Trude, one afternoon in August. “I know 
something, and it’s going to happen to-morrow, and 
we're all going, and going to take our dinner. And 
Uncle John and Aunt Martha and the boys, and pails 
and baskets, and Cousin Hal said.— ” 

“What are you talking about, Trude Ford ? 
believe you ’re crazy,” said Ernest. 

“T’m not either,” said Trude; “I just heard 
Cousin Hal and Uncle Alf talking about it, and it’s 
blueberrying on Baldcap. You can just ask Cousin 
Hal.” 

“T shall take Borinda,” Grace calmly stated. But 
no one gave heed to her remark, for Ernest was now 
nearly as excited as Trude, and ran away to learn 
all the particulars of the important event. 

Fortunately for the blueberry-party, the next day 
proved a bright and pleasant one. 

Very early in the morning a merry load of people 
were driving toward Baldcap. Borinda went along 
too; for when it was discovered that she was expect- 


Ido 


ing to be of the party, Uncle Alf said certainly, she 


and Grace were to sit on the front seat with him. 

At the foot of Baldcap, people, wraps, blankets, 
umbrellas, baskets, pails, and cups were unloaded ; 
and after the horses were securely tied, the mountain 
climb began. Half-way up*the mountain, a grassy 
clearing made an excellent camping-ground; and 
here, two hours later, all the people gathered with 
well-filled pails and baskets. 

Oh, such large juicy berries as these were! And 
oh, such appetites as the stiff mountain breezes had 
given! 


After dinner everybody climbed to the very top of 
Baldcap, where the whole world, with its rivers and 
lakes, its villages and towns, seemed spread out in 
one great picture, It was a scene the children never 


forgot. 


But Sunday taricae was, sake, the happiest 
time of all at the farm; for then, in a pretty grove 
near the house, were gathered all the children of the 
neighborhood. They sang sweet songs, and told 
pretty stories of the birds and flowers. They talked 
of their pets.. They remembered kind deeds of their 
friends. Sometimes Mrs. Ford told them stories of 
men and women who had helped to make this a 
beautiful world because of their goodness. She 
showed them how plainly we can see, in flower and 
bird, in mountain and river, in sunshine and storm, 
in father and mother, in brother and sister, that we 
have a dear, loving Friend who is always remember- 
ing us. Then, when the evening shadows began to 
creep over the hills, telling the children they must 
say good-night to kind Mrs. Ford, they repeated 
together this lovely hymn:— - 


“ We love the Father, he’s so good; 
We see him in the flower; 
We see him in the rain-drop; 
He speaketh in the shower. 


‘His smile is in the sunlight, 
His beauty in the bow; 
We hear his whisper in the breeze, 
And in the zephyr low. 


‘His wisdom ’s in the dewdrop 
That sparkles on the lea; 
His truth is in the violet’s hue, 
His love in all we see, 


“Tn everything we look upon 
His image we can see. 
We love the Father, he’s so good, 
And teaches us to be.’’ 
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WIDOW McCLENDEN’S STORY. 
BY WINIFRED L. BRIDGE. 


()*: evening, not long ago, I was calling on my 
friend, Nathan Mortimer, an old schoolmate 
of mine, and his bride. They had just re- 
turned from Florida, where they had been spending 
their honeymoon. 

“Now, Nat,” I said, after the tea things were 
cleared away and we were enjoying our cigars, “ tell 
me some of your experiences and adventures while in 
the ‘Land of Flowers’; I’m sure you had lots of 
them.” 

“Yes, I did, and one will just suit you, old chap, — 
you ’re so fond of the women, you know!” Nat’s eyes 
twinkled. He was always teasing me because I was 
a bachelor, and since he had won such a dear little 
wife himself, he had teased me still more. 

“Well,” I said, “go ahead, only don’t let your 
story be too exciting, as‘ my affairs will not eee of 
my going to Florida at present.” 

“It happened this way,” he began, passing me 
another cigar. “I had been down the road a little 
way on business, and was returning. I was feeling 
rather lonely, too, as it was the first time I had been 
away from Alice since that blessed day we were 
married,” 

“Now don’t be sentimental, for heaven’s sake, 
Nat,” I interrupted. 

“Please don’t interfere with my story, Tom,” he 
answered, shaking his head at me reprovingly ; “ but 
I will just skip over my feelings, for your sake, and 
come to the facts of the case. An old woman and a 
little boy, who happened to be sitting on the seat in 
front of me in the car, attracted my attention. I 
knew at a glance that they were Florida ‘crackers,’ 


—.- 
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Pry 


“The old woman wore one of those strange head- 
gears called ‘sun-bonnets,’ which was about all I 
could see of her, she was so short; but my, was n’t 
she fat!” and Nat chuckled to himself. He took a 
long puff at his cigar, then continued :— 

“ Well, the old woman seemed to think it dreadful 
for the little chap to move or speak, and every time 
he did either she would jibe him with her elbow. 
Finally I saw she was growing uneasy herself. She 
pushed her sun-bonnet back a little; and I leaned 
over and asked, ‘ Where are you going, ma’am?’ She 
turned around slowly ; her face was long and sallow, 
her eyes deep-set, her mouth drawn and puckered by 
the loss of all her teeth, and her skin one net-work of 
wrinkles. 

““ Howdy, mistir,’ she said, in a sharp, cracked 
voice, using the Southern drawl. ‘Whar be I a- 
goin’? Wal, naw, ef I ha’n’t clean fergot. Wat’s 
th’ name o’ th’ place, Sonny ?—th’ place whar we 
uns be a-goin’?’ She seemed very much excited, 
and turned to the little boy for aid. ‘I dunno,’ he 
answered, sullenly. ‘Wal, naw, hit’s mighty quar 
thet I should er fergot— lemme see — oh, I recko- 
lee’, hit ’s Macon, —: thet’s hit, o’ course. I’ve gota 
son-in-law thar — he’s my gal Susan’s man — reckon 
yer don’t know ’im, mister ?’ 

“T answered that I hadu’t the pleasure of his 
acquaintance, and asked how long she had been in 
Florida. 

“Wal, I wus raised in Georgy, but my ole man 
wus a McClenden, — does yer know th’ McClendens, 
mister? No? Wal, I wus a Vickers, — perhaps yer 
mought o’ hearn on them. No? Wal, me en my ole 
man cotched onter th’ idee o’ pullin’ up en goin’ ter 
Alabamy, bein’ es some folks wat we uns knowed on 
hed gone afore, —en Lat Stevens, he sent word back 
thet th’ lan’ wus powerful rich. So my man hitched 
up th’ critters ter th’ waggin. har warn’t no kears 
[cars] in them days,—leastwise, I hadn’t hearn 
on ’em. We uns war bout six weeks gettin’ thar, en 
afore th’ year wus out my man up en died. Wal, I 
tole Sam Sprinkels, ef he ’d holp me ter get back ter 
Georgy with th’ chillens, I’d gin ’im th’ cart and 
critters. Wal, I gut back,—say, mister, does yer 
reckolec’ th’ place whar I tole yer we uns wus a-goin’ 
ter stop at ?” 

“* Macon,’ I answered. 

“«QOh, ter be sure, I mought er fergot agin.’ Set- 
tling back her sun-bonnet, she went on: ‘ Hit war a 
mighty hard drag back ter Georgy, but we uns gut 
thar arter a while, jest ter find paw hed died, — maw 
bein’ dead afore I lef’, — en I gut thar in time ter fin’ 
th’ McClendens a-goin’ ter Floridy, lock-stock-en- 
barrel. So I was ’bliged ter go along o them, Thet 
air wus in th’ winter o’ 1842.’ 

«“¢«Why, I should haye thought the Indians would 
haye killed you all,’ I said in surprise. 

“Wal, naw, mister, hit did look like es ef we uns 
hed jest naterly kem hyar to perish out; we war th’ 
on’y white critters hyar, en tho’ we could get nigh 
*bout all th’ meat we wanted, —b’ar, deer, tu’ky, en 
sich like, —thar warn’t no hoe-cake, en no corn ter 
make hit. 

“<«Wal, th’ nex’ year thar kem some folks from 
South Georgy, en settled on Alligator Creek, ’bout 
twenty mile east o’ we, en we uns had been a-layin’ 
out ter go see ’em, w’en in kem a parcel o’ solders 
from Tampy, en they ‘lowed th’ Injuns hed killed th’ 
hul fam’ly. En th’ solders run we uns inter fort fer 
six weeks, en onct arter thet fer four months. Wal, 
Dan McClenden ‘lowed es he warn’t a-goin’ ter stay in 
no kentry whar corn would n’t grow, but Jim Stakey 
*swaded of ’im ter stay one year more en holp ’im cl’ar 
some rich hummock lan’, en put hit in corn. Thet 
air, mister, wus th’ finest corn thet ever growed on 
top o’ this air arth. Thet settled us fer Floridy, en 
yer ken fin’ th’ Vickers en th’ McClendens all over 
th’ kentry.’ 

“«T)id you ever see a cold spell worse than this 
winter’s has been ?’ I inquired. 

“Wal, naw, this hyar es been mighty coolish fer 


Floridy ; but, yes—lemme see—hit war in 747, I reck- 
olec’, thar wus a skim o’ ice on th’ ponds, en bit war 
right smart cold,’ 

““Were the orange trees hurt any ?’ I asked. 

“The old woman eyed me in sheer amazement. 

“*Why, bless your soul, mister, thar warn’t no 
earinge trees sprouted in them air days, thar warn’t 
nothin’ but pine trees, en sich like. But we uns 
planted th’ fust earinges in th’ kentry ; hit kem ’bout 
this er way; Some white folks kem ter we un’s settle- 
ment; they wus giver’ment folks huntin’ up lan’, en 
my boy Dan he druvy ’im ’bout right smart in our 
waggin, en one day they guy ’im tew grapes, six 
earinges, en one shadock; naw mind wat I say, mister, 
six earinges, tew grapes, en one shadock. Wal, he 
brung ’em hum along with ‘im, en we wimmin en th’ 
chillen eat ’em, en we stuck th’ seed in th’ groun’ 
with our toes, en tromped ’em dawn. Wal, thim 
seeds kem up, en thet ’s whar all these earinges kem 
from. Thim air earinges kem from Cuby, en they 
wus th’ fust ones in this ear part o’ th’ kentry. Naw, 
mister, don’t yer reckon we uns be mighty clost ter 
Macon ?’ 

«Yes; it is the next station,’ I replied. 

“«Wal, I’m glad on’t, hit be so tir’some ridin’ in 
these kears. But, mister, ef ever yer happen ter kem 
ter Macon, we uns ed be mighty proud ter hev yer 
call roun’ ter see us. Nigh ’bout any pusson could tell 
yer whar my gal Susan lives. I’ll be eighty-tew 
year ole, ef I lives ’til nex’ November, en I’ve got 
grandchillen morin I could count, — why, this must 
be Macon sure, fer thars Joe en th’ waggin waitin’ 
fer me.’ 

“She grabbed the little boy in one hand, and her 
big grip in the other. 

“*Wal, good-by, mister, I’m proud ter seed yer. 
Come, sonny, or the kears ’ll start, sure.’ 

“And my little old woman trotted off, anxious to 
be rid of those dangerous ‘ kears.’ 

“As the train moved on, I caught a glimpse of her, 
climbing into a wagon, and calling to ‘Sonny ter hold 
thet beastie, or like es not he’ll up en get sceart at 
thim kears.’ 

“Strange part of it was, I forgot to be lonesome 
the rest of the way home.” 

Here Nat stopped to light his cigar, which he had 
let go out, and I fell to thinking about this strange 
old woman who had lived fifty-two years in Florida. 
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A TENDER HEART. 
BY MARY BYGRAVE. 

Tue following sad but true incident I saw last 
year :— 

A pretty little girl with her mother was trying to 
cross a crowded street in the city. She grew impa- 
tient as car after car rolled slowly by, blocking the 
way. At last there came a small opening, and a 
newsboy dashed across to the other side. Before her 

-mother could do anything the little one was in the 
middle of the street, following the lad. In the 
child’s hurry to get quickly across, she tripped and 
fell. A heavy express wagon, coming at full speed, 
ran over her, 

Some one hurried forward, lifted the child gently, 
brought her back to the sidewalk, and placed her in 
the stricken mother’s arms. 

The little body seemed to be completely crushed. 
Yet the face, —a beautiful one, — white as the dainty 
fur around the hood, showed a lovely smile. Not the 
slightest sign of suffering could be seen in the 
countenance. A throng gathered, as is always the 


rule at accidents in public, regardless of the mother’s 
feeling; chiefly anxious to satisfy their vulgar curiosity. 
But there was one tender heart among the specta- 
tors, —a little Italian boy who sold flowers at the 
corner. He gathered a bunch of the loveliest blos- 
soms he had, pushed up to the child, and laid them 
tenderly on her breast, so that they just touched her 
face. Then he disappeared in the fast gathering 
crowd. 


GOLDEN WORDS. 


Truth is more beautiful than 
the sun, 

And brighter than the light 
of morning; 

For after the day followeth 
the darkness, 

But the hght of wisdom 
never goeth out. 
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SUNBEAMS. 


BY ANNE E. PURINTON. 


Au, baby girl, why do you cry, 

Just for that bit of sunshine from the sky, 
A sunbeam flickering on the floor ? 

Its been right there a thousand times before. 


No, you can’t catch it. See, it has flown, 

Out of the window and on to the lawn. 

The wind wakes as it climbs a tree, 

And blows it where you may not see 

Its yellow light, its fitful glow,— 

But do not fret; you do not know 

But that another baby’s ery 

Has tempted it. It will not lie, 

Like toys or dolly, snug in bed. 

It flits about with tip-toe tread, 

Dries last night’s dew in flower-cup, 

Coaxes the drooping rose-bud to look up, 
Gives wings to butterfly, — gray, red, and blue, — 
Paints bush and rose with every hue; 

Then away, and away, over hill and plain, 

It drops into narrow streets again. 

Quickly it falls on sleeping eyes, 

And baby looks up in sweet surprise, 

Coos softly ; and mamma says, “ Baby is well,” 
Cured by the sunshine’s tender spell. 


Now if all this sweetness were taken away, 
The whole world would be changed to-day ; 
And, don’t you see, it would not do 

Such lovely things did it shine but for you. 


DOGS HELPING EACH OTHER. 


A worse trough in one of the suburbs of Sydney 
was the scene of a funny incident the other after- 
noon. ‘Iwo dogs, water spaniels, were trotting 
along, when they came to this place, and stopped 
for a drink. They were both thirsty, but neither 
was tall enough to reach the trough; and they 
talked the matter over, as dogs will, and wondered 
why they had not been treated with as much consid- 
eration as horses. Presently they solved the prob- 
lem. One of them ranged himself under the edge 
of the trough; and the other, resting his hind feet 
upon his companion’s back, was able to reach into 
the pool and slake his thirst. When le had finished 
he hopped down, seemed to say that the water was 
good, and then in turn ranged himself under the 
edge of the trough, and the other reached up for the 
drink he had earned. When he was satisfied they 
trotted away together, as well contented as any man 
could be who had met a problem and vanquished it. 


The Dawn. 


A good conscience is a continual Christmas. 
FRANKLIN. 
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THE SERMON WAS LONG. 


Charms strike the sight, but merit wins the soul. 
Pope. 
Cultivate not only the cornfields of your mind, 


but the pleasure-grounds also. WHatTELy. 


A FRUIT-TASTER. 


A coMMERCIAL value attaches to delicacy of taste, 
a fact illustrated in the case of “ wine-tasters” and 
“tea-tasters,” who are generously paid for judging 
vintages of wine and chops of tea. Mr. Jeaffreson, 
in his “Book About the Table,” tells a story of M. 
Petti-Radel, the official taster of fruit to Louis 
XVIII. of France. 


M. Radel, who was chief librarian of the /nstitut, 
had a taste so exacting that it was seldom satisfied with 
the grapes, nectarines, and peaches brought to his judicial 
palate by the gardeners anxious to supply the king’s 
table. 

One day, while he was in his official study examining 
an ancient manuscript, the door opened, and through it 
an outstretched hand held a basket containing four su- 
perb peaches. It was a scorching day, and the libra- 
rian’s appetite rose at the spectacle. ‘‘ Enter, enter!’’ 
he ejaculated. 

The gardener obeyed. M. Radel, without speaking, 
seated himself in an easy-chair, crossed his legs, folded 
his hands, and waited with a face expressing curiosity, 
doubt, and hope. Cutting one of the peaches in four 
parts with a silver knife, the gardener fixed one quarter 
on the point, and said in a tone of entreaty as he put the 
morsel between the epicure’s lips, ‘‘ Taste the water.”’ 

M. Radel closed his eyes, and was silent for two or 
three minutes, during which time the gardener regarded 
him with anxiety. : 

“Good ! very good, my friend !’’ said he at last, open- 
ing his eyes. 

Placing the second quarter between the epicure’s teeth, 
the gardener said with more firmness, ‘‘ Taste the flesh !” 

The judge moved his mouth, and remarked with 
stronger accents of approval, ‘* Ah, very good, my friend, 
very good!" 

“Taste the aroma!’’ said the gardener, more confi- 
dently, as he inserted the third quarter. 

* Good — very good! my friend, very good !” 

The remaining quarter was placed on the end of the 
epicure’s tongue, and the gardener exclaimed in a tone of 
triumph, ‘‘ Taste the whole! ”’ 

‘ My friend,’’ exclaimed the delighted epicure, holding 
out both hands, “It is perfect! it is superb! You have 
conquered every difficulty. [ give you the homage of 
my admiration. From to-morrow, your peaches shall be 
served on the table of the king!’’— Youth's Companion. 


THE EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


We arrived at Stratford-on-Avon just as evening 
set in. When supper was finished, the Editor said to 
the partner of his joys and sorrows: “ It will not do to 
wait for the morning; let us go at once and see the 
old church where Shakespeare lies buried.” We wan- 
dered into the yard surrounding the stone church, 
and found the darkness very thick. Lighting.a match, 
it was possible to see the bank of the river, and behold 
the moss-coyered tombstones on each side of the 
gravel walks. Next day, we entered the church and 
stood by the tomb of the illustrious poet. The pic- 
tures on the first page of this number are quite 
accurate. 

Who among our young readers can tell the Editor 
anything about Martha and Mary, represented in the 
picture on page 116% In what part of the New 
Testament are they mentioned 4 

We wish that Spring would March along. What 
a welcome the first robins will get ! 
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SHARON, MAss. 

Dear Eprror, — My cousins take the Eyeny OrnER 

Sunpay, and as I like to read it and make out the 

puzzles, I thought I would try and get one out to-day 

without any help, so I tried and got it, and hope it 1s 

right. Enclosed [ send you the answers to some of the 

puzzles in No. 12. I also send you a small enigma that 

I made myself, and I hope you will print it, as I tried 
hard to make it good. I close now. 

Sincerely yours, Evsiz M. RIpiey. 

(The answers were correct.) ’ 


LEOMINSTER, Mass. 
DEAR Epiror,—I have taken the EvERY OTHER 
Supay three years, and I am very much interested in 
the stories. [often solve the »puzzles, and-send-to you 
the answers of the puzzles in No. 12, hoping they are 

right. I also send you two pi puzzles and one enigma, 

Yours respectfully, A. C. PALMER. 

(Four of the answers were correct.) 


WInona, MINN. 
Dear Mr. Epitor,— We get the Every OTHER 
Sunpay at our Sunday School, and we want to tell set 
that we enjoy it very much, especially the enigmas. We 
solved Enigma XXVI., and hope the answer is correct. 
We have made up one and trust we shall see it in your 
paper. Yours sincerely, Maupe McFaruin. 
Auice M, PAINE. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Dear Epiror, —I have read the. Every OTHEnr 
Sunpay for two or three vears, and enjoy the stories and 
working out the puzzles very much. Isend the answers 
to two puzzles, hoping they are correct. 
Yours truly, Amey B, Eaton, 
(The answers were correct.) _ 


CHARADE. 


+My first is indeed a public place, 
For traffic and travel and pleasure and show. 
You meet there men of every race, 
Where, lofty and humble, all classes may go. 


My next for use and beauty is made, 

To brighten and lighten where shadows abound, 
To cheer the home of man and maid, 

Tho’ cheerless and useless if empty *tis found. 


My whole shines forth as some bright star, 

As beacon to beckon the wanderer home; 

Or guide the traveller from afar, 

Lest unguided, unaided, astray he should roam. 


METAGRAM. 

I Am a county in England; change my head, and I am 
given for a time; again, and I am crooked; again, and 
I am despatched; again, and I am torn; again, and I am 
a canvas house; again, and I am an opening; again, and 
I am an American coin; again, and [ am to be closely 
confined; again, and I am a mark. Witrrip J. 


ANAGRAM. 
Rape ot eb reut; ginthon nac deen a eil; 
A lauft, chwhi deens ti somt, worgs wot rebythe. 


ENIGMA XXXII. 


I Am composed of fourteen letters. 
My 11, 12, 9, 14, is money. 


My 1, 3, 6, 2, is a native of an eastern country. 
My 13, 9, 12, 10, is a wild animal. 

My 8, 4, 7, 2, is a domestic animal. 

My 5, is in heaven. 

My whole is a great and good American. 


May Martin. ‘ 
ENIGMA XXXIII. . 


I am composed of thirty-three letters. 

My 2, 3, 4, 5, 13, is where we live. 

My 6, 7, 8, 9, is a military commanc. 

My 26, 1,11, 17, 18, is a hard substance. 

My 10, 7, 14, 31, is not early. 

My 30, 27, 23, 12, 18, is used in cooking, 

My 21, 19, 20, 21, is not low. 

My 24, 16, 18, is a grain. 

My 15, 25, 24, 18, is an animal. 

My 28, 23, 18, is a garden tool. 

My 22, 23, 29, is a child. : 
My 33, 82, 23, 25, 27, is to keep on top of water. 
My 33, 7, 8, 8, is to tumble. 

My 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, is the noise made by a horse. 


? 


My whole is in the Bible. H.C. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 12. 
Charade. Pea-cock. , 
Cross-word Enigma. pa ee a 
Enigma XXVI. George Washington’s Birthday. — 


ANAGRAM. } 
Lost, yesterday, somewhere between sunrise and sunset, 
two golden hours, each set with sixty diamond minutes. 
No reward is offered, for they are gone forever! q 
Horace MANN. 


A PAIR OF DIAMONDS. 
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NEW SONG AND SERVICE BOOK, i 


Tar New Song and Service Book, which has been — 
in view for some time by the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society, will be published probably about the end of 
March. All the matter is in the printer’s hands. — 
There will be ten general services, carefully prepared — 
with old and new forms. ‘They will incorporate those — 
features which have tended the most to make past — 
services acceptable, both in the music and the re 
sponsive readings. In addition are five closing ser- 
vices. There will be among the special services one 
on Patriotism, Temperance, Christening, Anniver — 
sary, In Memoriam, Commemoration, as Well as the — 
customary one for Christmas, Easter, Harvest, and 
Floral. A sufficient number of carols and appropriate — 
tunes have been included in the book, to meet the 
wants of those who wish a special service on these 
festival days, so that they will not need to secure 
outside material if they use the new book. In 
addition to these twenty-five services, there will be 
about two hundred hymns and tunes. These are of 
a fourfold character: first, valuable old tunes and— 
carols known and liked by our Sunday Schools; — 
second, attractive new tunes from other denomina-— 
tions not known to our Sunday Schools; third, origi- 
nal music composed expressly for this book; and — 
fourth, a number of standard congregational tunes — 
and Psalms which ought to be well-known both in 
Sunday School and church. The aim has been to — 
prepare a book which, while maintaining a good — 
standard both in the services and the music, will’ 
prove acceptable and helpful to the average Unita- 
rian Sunday School. Price $4.00 per dozen. Single 
copy, 40 cents. 
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